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MajoKTvlerwin   In    Norwich:  / 

The  Norwich  Bulletin,  115  years  old, 
still  vigorous,  in  speaking  of  an  ad- 
dress made  in  that  city  recently, 
said: 

Major  Merwin  read  several  extracts 
from  General  McClellan,  Henry  Dut- 
ton,  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  of 
Governor  Buckingham,  also  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Hi's  address  closed  amidst  loud  ap- 
plause and  the  major  was  kept  busy 
shaking  hands  for  some  time  after  he 
had  finished. 

The  esteem  in  which  Major  Merwin 
was  held  is  demonstrated  by  the  in- 
troduction which  Governor  Bucking- 
ham, then  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  Union,  gave  him  to 
an  immense  audience  in  New  York 
when  he  asked  the  significant  ques- 
tion (as  he  read  the  original  endorse- 
ment of  Lieutenant  General  Winfield 
Scott  and  President  Lincoln's  mili- 
tary order  with  a  tinge  of  state  pride. 
"What  other  person  of  the  more  than 
two  million  officers  and  men  called 
into  service  by  President  Lincoln  was 
so  endorsed — so  trusted?"  ~— ««»«^ 


MAJ.  MERWIN'S  TALK 
ON  LINCOLN'S  LIFE 


Stanley   Pos(    Will  Listen   to    Address 
From  Man  Who  Dined  With  Lin- 
coln the  Day  He  Was  Shot. 

.  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  Middlefieid. 
Conn.,  a  well  known  figure  on  the  lec- 
ture platform  Jn, this  country  Will  de- 
liver an  address  before  Stanley  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  on  Wednesday  evening  on 
"Personal  Reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  The  local  veterans  ar» 
planning-  to  give  Major  Merwin  a  roval 
welcome.  Invitations  have  been  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  citizens'  corps 
and  the  social  committee  has  arranged 
a  special  program  for  the  occasion. 


Major  Merwin  knew  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, from  1852  on  to  the  day  he  was 
assassinated.  The  major  dined  with 
the. president  on  that  day  which 
marked  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many,  north 
as  well  as  south,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  looked  very  favorably  up- 
on a  proposal  that  had  been  made  for 
the  excavation  and  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal  by  means  of  the  labor 
of  the  freed  men.  Those  close  to  the 
president  at  that  time  were  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  favored  the  plan  and 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  »h° 
views  of  Horace  Greeley  of  the  New- 
York  Tribune,  and  other  moulders  of 
public  thought  to  the  plan,  that  he 
called  Major  Merwin  to  the  White- 
House  on  the  fatal  Friday,  April  14^ 
1865,  the  day  that  he  was  assassinated. 
After  the  president  had  explained  this 
matter  freely  to  Mr.  Merwin.  recalling 
again  those  stirring  times  ten  years  be- 
fore,  when  he  had  campaigned   in  Il- 


linois with  him.  he  said:  "After  recon- 
struction the  next  great  question  will 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic." 
That  evening  Mr.  Merwin  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York  and  the  following 
morning  as  he  stepped  from  the  train 
in  that  city  he  heard  the  terrible  news 
of  the  assassination  at  Ford's  theater 
the  night  before.  It  is  unquestlonably 
true  that  no  man  alive  knew  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  his  public  or  private  life  more 
intimately  than  did   Major  Merwin. 

Lieutenant  General  Winfleld  Scotr, 
U.  S.  A.,  after  hearing  several  ad- 
dresses made  by  Mr.  Merwin  from 
President  Lincoln's  carriage  to  the 
regiments  gathered  In  Washington 
said,  to  the  president,  quietly:  "A 
man  of  such  force  and  moral  power  to 
Inspire  courage,  patriotism,  faith  and 
obedience  among  the  troops  is  worth 
to  the  army  more  than  a  half-dozen 
regiment  of  raw  recruits." 

The  following  military  order  from 
President  Lincoln  gives  an  idea  of  his 
esteem  for  Major  Merwin: 

Executive .  Mansion, 
"Washington. 

"Surgeon-general  will  send  Mr.  Mer- 
win whenever  he  may  think  the  pub- 
lic service  may  require. 

"A.   LINCOLN." 

July    24,    1862. 

General  Scott  issued  the  following 
order: 

Hearquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington. 

"I  esteem  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mer- 
win to  the  army  a  happy  circum- 
stance, and  I  request  all  commanders 
to  give  him  free  acceptance  to  all  of 
our  camps  and  posts  and  also  to  mul- 
tiply occasions  to  enable  him  to  ad- 
dress our  officers  and  men. 

"WINFIELD    SCOTT." 

July  24,  1861. 

By    some       Major      Merwin's  -   dis- 


course has  been  described  as  a  "burst 
of  patriotic  eloquence  rarely  equalled" 
jbut  It  Is  more  than   that — It     is     the 
'heartfelt  tribute  of  one  who  is  living, 
to  a  friend  who  has  gone   before,  re- 
calling the  acts  of  his  life,  the  noble 
deeds  he  performed.     The  life  of  Lin- 
coln   can    be    read    in    books   but    they 
breathe  an  artificial  air.  In  listening  to 
Mr.   Merwin   the  audience  looks   upon 
one  who  was  wont  to  grasp  the  great 
!  emancipator  by  the  hand,  who  greeted 
.  him  from  day  to  day,  who  knew  of  his 
ideals,   his  hopes,  his  disappointmenis 


SI  J.  B.  ME 
DELIGHTS  AUDIENCE 


Speata  On  "Recollections  of  Lin- 
coln" Before  Kensington  Lyceum. 


ADDRESSES  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

\\jjuj  O/viAxaA^   03Wv\  \V-VVca£*\        ! 

Major  Merwin  Told  His  Story  in  Fonsc- 
lul  and  AVell-Chosen  Words — At- 
tendance was  lvxccllcnt  —  Various 
Matters  of  Local  Interest.  ** 

Majoh  J.  B.  Merwin  of  Middleficld, 
Conn.,  has  won  for  himself  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Kensington  and  Berlin 
people  that  will  cause  him  to  be 
pleasantly  remembered  here  for  many 
years.  Last  night  the  major  spoke  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Men's  Lyceum, 
and  to-day  he  addressed  children  in 
the  Kensington  Grammar  school,  both 
times  speaking  on  his  "Personal  Rec- 
ollections of  Abraham  Lincolri.". 


Last  night's  meeting  of  the  Men's 
Lyceum  was  the  first  of  the  present 
season,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
in  Major  Merwin's  address  that  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Lyceum  meeting  was 
hotter  than  usual.  Conspicuous  in  the 
gathering  were  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Berlin  Veterans'  association,  old 
soldiers  who  lose  no  .  opportunity  to 
hear  about  the  man  who  was  their 
leader  through  four  years  of  strife. 

Major  Merwin's  address  last  night 
was  a.  most  eloquent  ono.  His 
language  was  forceful  and  his  words 
'well  chosen-,- his"  story  told- in'  sucTT  a 
manner  that  time  cannot  obliterate  the 
impression    made    upon    the    minds'  of 


hfs  hearers.  Many  lectures  about  the 
grrlat  emancipator  are  heard,  but 
Major.  Merwin's  was  unique  in  that  it 
.was  the  story  of  a  man  who  knew 
tne  president  well,  who  saw  him  daily 
from  1852  on  to  the  day  Lincoln  was 
shot.  Through  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  those  eventful  years *Mr,  Merwin 
was  with  the  president,  knowing  him 
as  few  men  of  the  time  did,  and  on 
his  wonderful  mind  the  memory  of 
•each  day  fastened  itself  so  that  now 
ho  can  paint,  with  word-pictures,  true 
interpretations  of  the  mental 
struggles  of  the  martyr  president. 

The  first  portion  of  his  lecture  last 
night.  Major  Merwin  devoted  to  the 
American  nation  of  to-day,  its  won- 
derful achievements  and  its  glorious 
future.  Then  he  told  anecdote  after 
anecdote  concerning  his  recollections 
of  President  Lincoln.  "With  the  ability 
of»  the  great  oratur  which  he  is,  Major 
Merwin  made  his  audience  understand 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  they  had  never 
understood  the  man  ■  ofore;  made  his 
hearers  revere  the  name  of  the  martyr 
president  as  they  ,had  never  before 
thought  to  revere  him.  The  lecture 
was  all  that  the  men  who  invited 
Major  Merwin  to  appear  before  the  Ly- 
ceum had  expected  it  to  be,  and  more.' 

Speaks    Before    School    Children. 

This  morning  Major  Merwin  was 
taken  to  the  Kensington  Grammar 
school,  after  having  been  the  guest 
over  night  at  the  home  of  Rev,  Carle- 
ton  Hazen  at  the  First  church  parson- 
age. At  the  school  he  gave  two  sep- 
arate talks,  one  to  the  older  and  an- 
other to  the.  younger  children. 

rt  was  >n  hls„  tall^^jii^xii^-ithooJ- 
thul  'jrajor"Merii^~'b*st_j^T»r<vTTr_Tiis 
ability  ac  a  public  speaker.  Instead 
of  the  high  sounding  words  and 
phrases  used  by  many  lecturers  when- 
ever th£y  appear,  even  before  children, 
Major  Merwin  placed  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  little  folks  and  talked 
to  them  In  a.  manner  that  they  could 
understand.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
heard  him  understood  what  he  meant, 
and  a  great  impression  was  made  upon 
their  young  minds. 

"It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
many  to  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
looked  very  favorably  upon  a  proposal 
that  had  been  made  for  the  excava- 
tion and  completion  of  the  Panama 
canal  by  means  of  the  labor  of  the 
freedmen,"  said  Major  Merwin. 
"Those  close  to  the  president  at  the 
time  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
favored  the'  plan  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  views  of 
Horace  Greely  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  other  moulders  of  pub- 
lic thought,  in  regard  to  the  plan  that 
he  called  me  to  the  White  House  on 
the  fatal  Friday,  April  14,  186  5,  the 
day  that  he'  was  shot." 

'After  the  president-  had  explained 
this  business  to  Mr.  Merwin,'  recalling 
again  those  stirring  times  ten  years 
before,  when  he  had  campaigned  with 
him  he  said:  "After  reconstruction  the 
next  great  question  will  be  the  over- 
throw of  the.  liquor  traffic."  That  eve- 
ning Mr.  Merwin  was  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  and  the  following  morning 
as  he  stepped  from  the  train  in   that 


!  city  he  heard  the  terrible  news  of  the 
assassination,-  .at  .Ford's;  'theater,  the 
night  before. 


TEMPERANCE 


i  was  not  only  a  lifelong  total 
abstainer,  but  made  a  number  of 
temperance  addresses.  Lamon  in 
this  "Life  of  Lincoln"  says:  "For 
•many  years  he  was  an  ardent 
agitator  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  made  speeches 
far  and  near  in  favor  of  total  abstinence.  Some  of  them  were 
printed,  and  of  one  he  was  not  a  little  proud." 

The  speech  of  which  he  was  proud  was  made  on  Washington's 
'birthday,  February  22.  1842,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of 
Springfield.  In  the  Washingtonian  temperance  campaign  the  great 
•effort  was  to  reform  drunkards  and  get  people  to  take  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence,  and  but  little  reference  was  made  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  question. 

H.  B.  Merwin  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this  temperance  cam- 
paign and  they  spoke  together  at  many  meetings.  During  the  war 
Major  Merwin  did  special  work  for  the  soldiers.  His  mission  was 
to  urge  upon  them  by  addresses  and  personal  visits  in  the  camps 
the  duty  of  temperance.  General  Winfield  Scott  issued  a  letter 
requesting  commanders  to  give  Mr.  Merwin  "free  access  to  all  our 
camps  and  posts,  and  also  to  multiply  occasions  to  enable  him  to  ad- 
dress officers  and  men." 

Major  Merwin  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  attended  to  several  personal  commissions  for 
Tiim.  When  the  internal  revenue  bill  was  under  consideration,  that 
measure  that  now  welds  the  partnership  of  the  national  government 
with  the  organized  liquor  interests,  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  to  Major 
Merwin  his  great  reluctance  to  sign  such  a  bill.  It  was  urged  as  a 
military  necessity ;  the  soldiers  had  not  been  paid ;  and  after  a  serious 
discussion   for  two  weeks,  and  only  on  the  specific  agreement  that 


sg^+^u     Whs?  //hj^yuj^  wjum 
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Lincoln's   Order   in    Behalf   of   a    Temperance    Worker 


it  was  to  end,  as  many  other  systems  of  taxation  were  to  end.  with 
the  war,  was  Mr.  Lincoln  persuaded  to  sign  it. 

At  dinner  with  Major  Merwin  the  day  he  was  shot  the  President 
recalled  the  stirring  days  when  they  had  campaigned  together  in 
Illinois,  and  said:  "After  reconstruction  the  next  great  question 
will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic."  D.  C.  Milnf.r. 


Lincoln  Stumped  Illinois  for  Prohi- 

t  ,     ,     bition. 

&&  o^   P&lSh+o  -   -  ^ — T-|  9, 2_ 

As  the  result  of  a.  conference  held  by 
nnd  between  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Merwin, 
following  their  speeches  before  the  legis- 
lature, Mr.  Lincoln  visited  Richard  Tates, 
afterwards  Illinois'  war  governor,  then 
Orand  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  and  arranged  a  series  of 
rallies  which  were  addressed  by  both  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Merwin.  And  at  these 
rallies  Lincoln  made  the  most  pronounced 
Prohibition  speeches  possible  for  anyone 
to  make.  And  Mr.  Merwin  has  preserved 
some  of  the  more  striking  passages  and 
has  had  them  printed.  Here  are  a  few 
quotations  from  Lincoln's  speeches  at  that 
time. 

He  said:  "The  legalized  liquor  traffic, 
as  carried  on  in  saloons  and  grog-shons. 
Is  the  great  traaredy  of  civilization.  The 
saloon  has  proven  Itself  to  be  the  great- 
est foe,  the  most  blighting  curse  that  ever 
found  a  home  in  our  modern  civilization, 
and  this  is  why  T  am  a  political  prohi- 
bitionist. Prohibition  brings  the  desired 
result.  It  suppresses  the  saloon  by  law. 
It  stamps  and  brands  the  saloon-keeper 
as  a  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man."      He   continues: 

"By  licensing  the  saloon  we  feed  with 
one  hand  the  fires  of  appetite  we  are 
striving  to'  quench  with  the  other.  While 
this  state  of  things  continues,  let  us  know 
that  this  war  is  all  our  own — both  sides 
of  It — until  this  euilty  connivance  of  our 
own  actions  shall  be  withdrawn.  I  am 
a  prohibitionist  because  prohibition  de- 
stroys destruction."  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
said : 

"The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
except  for  medical  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses, thus  becomes  the  new  evangel  for 
the  safety  and  redemption  of  the  people 
frorn  the  social,  political  and  moral  curse 
of  the  saloon  and  its  Inevitable  evil  con- 
sequences of  drunkenness."  And  he  said : 
"The  real  Issue  in  this  controversy, 
the  one  pressing  upon  every  mind  that 
gives  the  subject  careful  consideration, 
is  that  legalizing  the  manufacture,  the 
sale  and  use  of  Intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  is  wrong — as  all  history  and 
?very    development    of    the    traffic    proves 

t    to    be— a    moral,    social    and    political 

rrong."  . 


Lincoln's  Prohibition  Speeches  Were 
tW~  (jy^ored.  p_^,( 

Although  Lincoln's  leading  biographer? 
speak  of  his  temperance  and  total  absti- 
nence speeches,  yet  they  are  dumb  as  oys- 
ters as  to'  his  many  speeches  for  state- 
wide prohibition  ;  and  most  of  them  fal' 
to  mention  his  refusal  to  have  liquor? 
served  when  formally  notified  of  his  nom- 
ination for  President.  And  not  one  word 
does  any  of  them  say  about  his  radical 
utterances  against  the  licensed  liquor 
traffic  and  his  statement  that  he  was  a 
political  prohibitionist. 

"BUT," 

They  say.  "he  signed  the  liquor  revenue 
bill."  What  of  that,  again?  You  and  I 
do  things  we  despise  when  we  can't  help 
It.  Lincoln  was  not  the  Republican  par- 
ty, and  that  party  had  no  antl-llquor  pol- 
icy to  govern  It.  And,  like  all  such  par- 
ties, It  was  a  thousand  times  bigger  than 
the  President  or  any  other  "good  man" 
In  It.  If  you  want  any  great  evil  eradi- 
cated, In  this  country,  you  must  elect  at 
political  party  opposed  to  that  evil.  Lin-' 
coin  strenuously  opposed  that  bill,  and! 
he  had  the  help  of  Senator  Wilson  and 
others,  Wilson  saying  he  had  rather  see 
slavery  continued  than  that  our  nation 
should  license  the  liquor  traffic.  But  the 
liquor  men  wanted  their  business  legal- 
ized, and  were  powerful,  and  the  exigen- 
cy of  war  was  such  that  Lincoln  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  his  party's  bidding. 

But  President  Lincoln  could  not  be  In- 
duced to  sign  the  bill  until  he  was  as- 
sured that  it  was  purely  a  war  measure 
a  d  would  be  repealed  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over.  And  he  had  this  repeal 
in  mind  when,  on  April  14,  1865,  about  2 
p.  m.,  he  held  his  last  conversation  with 
his  friend  Merwln,  who'  had  often  been 
employed  by  President  Lincoln  as  mes- 
senger. And,  as  General  Butler  had  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  colored  troops 
in  the,  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Major  Merwin  was  called  to  the**White 
House  to  carry  a  paper  to  the  great  edi- 
tors and  molders  of  public  opinion — Hor- 
ac3  Greeley  of  New  York  and  McClure  of 
Philadelphia — with  a  view  to  secure  their 
aid  In  forwarding  the  project,  and  Mr. 
Merw.     tells  the  story  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  gave  me  the  papers  with 
final  directions,  and  then,  In  a  tender, 
tremulous  voice,  said : 

_  "  'Merwln,  we  have  cleared  up  a  co- 
lossal job.  Slavery  is  abolished.  After 
reconstruction,  the  next  great  question 
will  be  the  overthrow  and  suppression 
of  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  and  you 
know  that  my  head  and  my  heart,  my 
hand  and  my  purse  will  go  into  the  con- 
test for  victory.  In  1842,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  predicted  that 
the  day  would  como  when  there  would 
be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  In  the 
land.  I  have  lived  to  see  one  prediction 
fulfilled.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  other. 
Good  bye.'  " 


,clS  Where  Lincoln  Really  Stood  which  brought  him  to  dine  with    Mr. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  Lincoln  on'  the  day  of  his  assassins- 
business,  and  the  still  larger  number <(tion:  "Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me,  'Mer- 
of  persons  who  resent  the  pugnacious  \vin,  with  the  help  of  the  people  we 
cativity  of  local  option  and  prohibitioh  have  cleared  up  a  colossal  job.  I  pro- 
advocates,  do  not  like  to  hear  the  phesied  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the 
sweeping  and  unqualified  condemna-  day  would  come  when  there  would  not 
tion  of  the  liquor  business  to  which  be  a  slave  or  a  drunkard  left  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  expression,  land.  I  have  seen  the  first  part  come 
The  denunciation  has  been  pronounced  true,  and  we  have  made  the  South  rich 
spurious,  and  there  has  been  assertion  by  doing  it.  The  next  great  move- 
of  confidence  that  if  Lincoln  were  liv-  ment  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  be 
ing  today  he  would  be  ranged  on  the  i  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
side  of  "liberty"  and  in  favor  of  the  ] by  law!'"  Mr.  Merwin,  recognizing 
, selling  and  drinking  of  intoxicating  the  immense  significance  of  such  an 
liquors.  The  New  York  Sun  «  few  [Opinion,  asked  whether  he  had  any  ob- 
♦  days  ago  pronounced  a  quotation  from  . jection  to  its  publication.  "None  at 
Lincoln's  famous  temperance  address  'all,"  said  Lincoln.  "You  may  publish 
a  fake  on  the  ground  that  the  form  that  opinion  as  broad  as  the  daylight 
and  style  of  expression  were  not  Lin-  j  shines!"— The  United  Presbyterian. 

coinlike.     A  correspondent     promptly  

supplied  unquestionable    pToof  of  the 
genuineness    of  the  extract.     It    was  j 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Lincoln 
before  the  Springfield  (111.)  Washing- 
ton Temperance  Society  in  1842.    The 
address  was  published    in  full    in  the 
Sangamore  Weekly    Journal,     March 
26,  1842,  and  has  since  been  published 
in  the  volume  of  Lincoln's  speeches  in 
"Everyman's  Liberty"  and  in  the  "Lin 
coin  Legion"  volume  by  Albert  Louis 
Banks.     At  the  recent  Atlantic  City 
Anti-Saloon  convention  very  impres- 
sive testimony    was  borne    as  to  Lin- 
coln's attitude  towaru  the  liquor  busi- 
ness by  Major  J.  B.  Merwin.     Major 
Merwin  is  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  a  long  and  close  acquaintance 
with  Lincoln.     In  answer  to  questions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention Major  Merwin  reiterated  some 
interesting  and  impressive  facts  which 
are  summarized     in  the     New     York 
Christian  Advocate     of  July  15.     He 
told  of  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  in  1852  and  talking  "Maine 
Law"  with  him  until  dawn  in  Lincoln's 
house  and  at  his  invitation.     He  told 
hew  in  1855  he  had  removed  from  Con- 
necticut to  Illinois  to  direct  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Illinois  Maine  Law  Al- 
liance, whose  object  was  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  State-wide  prohibition 
Ipw,  drafted  by  Lincoln  himself,  who 
delivered  a  watch  presented  to  him  for 
his  work  in  this  campaign.     The  in- 
scription, furnished    by    Mr.  Lincoln, 
ccntained  the  word  "Prohibition."  Mr. 
Merwin  further  said  that  during  the 
civil  war  President  Lincoln  summoned 
him  to  Washington  and  gave  him  safe 
conduct   and  Instructions  tn  -^sit  the 
camps  and  hospitals  about  Washing- 
ton, in  the  interest  of  temperance    a- 
mong  the  soldiers.     Lincoln  had  often 
prayed  in  his  presence  for  the  success 
of  the  Union  arms.     In  time  of  disas- 
ter, caused     by  drunken     officers,  he 
would  say,  "I  must  seek  help  beyond 
human  help.    My  officers  have  betray 
ed  me.     I  must  go  and  lay  my  burden 
upon  God."     Major  Merwin  narrated 
the     peculiar  train     of  circumstances 
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Charlotte  (|N.  C.)  Observer:— Hew 
comes   a   prohibition  society   claiming 
that  old    A~e,   the   rail   spikier,   for- 
feits its  respect  and  endorsement  be- 
cause  he   once  clerked   in   a   store   in 
which  liquor  was  sold      We  wonder  if 
this  organisation    knows     Ihe      worst 
about  Abe,   or    is   it    simply    a   make- 
believe  atUnipt   to  cover   up    what   it 
really    knows    about    Lhe    statesman's 
past?      Lincoln  not  only  clerked  in  a 
frontier  store  where  liquor  was  sold, 
but    he   handled    it,   sold    it,   rafted    it 
down  the  Mississippi  'jy  lhe  hundreds 
of  barrels,  and  on   a   frosty    morning 
would  take  a  whet   and   wipe  his  lips 
on  the  back  of  his  hand.     In  the  pi  >- 
neer   days    whisky      was     considered 
good    for    anything    from    snake    bite 
and  bear  hug  to  chilblains  and  aggy. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  saved   Lincoln's 
life  on  more  than  one  occasion.       It 
saved  him  from   marrying  a   woman 
who  might  have  led  him  a  dance  had 
she  got  him  tangled  in  wedlock.    Lin- 
coln   was    paying    her    attention    and 
was    inclined   to   think   favorably    of 
proposing,  when  he  went  to  her  one 
day   fresh  from  a   political  speaking 
in     Illinois,     and     she     smelled     the 
"pizen"  of  a  drink  of  apple  brandy  on 
his  breath.     She  laid  on   her  tongue 
in  a  way  that  astonished  Lincoln.    He 
thanked  hei—  praised   Goi — and  took 
another   drink    of  creosote.      In   pass- 
ing through   the  vicissitudes   of   pio- 
neer  life,    Lincoln     demonstrated     a 
strength    of    character    that    marked 
him  as  one  of  the  strongest  types  ot 
American  -development.     In    morality 
his  record  was  one  of  a     sort     that 
would  put  the  record  of  Washington 
to  the  blush.    These  Utopian  societies 
could    better   employ    their    time    an- 
alyzing  earth   mould   in   the  hope   of 
detecting  the  'dor  of  long  extirct  ap- 
ple blossom?. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

A  few  hours  before  he  met  his  death,  Abraham  Lincoln  s:id  to  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  his  personal  friend 
and  confidential  agent,  whom  he  was  sending  on  an  important  mission  connected  with  public  business: — 

"We  have  cleared  up  a  colossal  job.  Slavery  is  abolished.  After  reconstruction  the  next  great 
question  will  be  the  overthrow  and  suppression  of  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  and  you  know  my  head  and 
my  heart,  my  hand  and  my  purse,  will  go  into  this  contest  for  victory.  In  1842,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I  predicted  that  the  day  would  come  when  there  would  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  in 
the  land.    I  have  lived  to  see  one  prediction  fulfilled.     I  hope  to  see  the  other." 
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It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  to  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  looked 
very  favorably  upon  a  proposal  that  had  been  made  for  the  excavation  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  by  means  of  the  labor  of  the  freedmen.  Those  close 
to  the  president  at  the  time  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  favored  the  plan  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  views  of  Horace  Greeley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,and  other  moulders  of  public  thought,  in  regard  to  the  plan  that  he  call- 
ed Major  Merwin  to  the  White  House  on  the  fatal  Friday,  April  14, 1865,  the  day 
that  he  was  shot.  After  the  president  had  explained  this  business  to  Mr.  Merwin, 
perhaps  recalling  again  those  stirring  times  ten  years  before,  when  he  had  cam- 
paigned with  him  he  said:  "After  tjp'reconstruction  the  next  great  question  will 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic."  That  evening  Mr.  Merwin  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  and  the  following  morning  as  he  stepped  from  the  train  in 
that  city  he  heard  the  terrible  news  of  the  assassination,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  the 
night  before.  It  is  unqugglJQaablj;  true  that  no  man  :<1iwi  bi>w  Mr.  T  inf.nTn  f^ 
his  public  life  more  intimately  than  did  Major  MerwjjL 


Those  who  fail  of  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  on  this  occasion  will  probably  never  againbe  privileged 
to  hear  a  well  read,  scholarly,  broad  minded  friend  of  the  great  Ame: 

' '  The  Surgeon  General  will  send  Mr.  Merwin  wherever  he  thinks  the  public 
service  may  require."  A.  LINCOLN. 

June  24, 1862. 
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Another  Lecture. 


Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
thirty  years  editor  of  trie  '  'American  Journal 
of  Education,  "  will  give  his  favorite  lecture 
"An  Evening  with  Shakespeare,  "  in  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  Friday 
Evening,  25th  inst. 

This  promises  to  be  the  best  lecture  ever 
delivered  in  our  city.  Major  Merwin  has 
given  this  lecture  in  many  of  the  leading  cit- 
ies of  the  country,  including  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  .leading 
intervening  cities  to  crowed  houses.  Ex- 
tracts from  several  of  the  leading  journals  of 
the  country  of  its  wisdom,  pathos,  wit  and  elo- 
quence, were  furnished  in  the  city  dailies  of 
last  week. 

Major  Merwin  is  no  stranger  on  the  lecture 
platform,  but  is  known  to  many  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens  as  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship,  a 
profound  thinker,  a  brilliant  and  popular 
orator .  No  man  has  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  the  West  and  South- 
west than  he.  At  all  times  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  progress  and  improvement  in 
our  best  educational  facilities ;  nor  has  he 
neglected  an  opportunity  for  enriching  his 
own  mind  with  the  best  literature  of  the  world. 
He  owns  one  of  the  largest  and  best  selected 
private  libraries  in  the  west. 

The  great  dramatist  Shakespeare,  has  been 
his  favorite  study  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  he  brings  to  us  the  largest  and 
ripest  result  of  this  study  in  the  lecture  of  the 
evening.  He  will  show  us  more  of  the  beauty, 
strength  and  power  of  Shakespeare  in  this 
lecture  than  we  could  get  in  a  month's  contin- 
uous reading 

No  lover  of  poetry,  learning  or  literature  can 
well  afford  to  miss  this  rare  treat. 


